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REPORT OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


The National Vocational Guidance Association held its an- 
nual convention for 1922 in Chicago at the La Salle Hotel on 
February 23, 24 and 25. The plan this year different somewhat 
from that of previous conventions. The morning sessions were 
devoted to general topics, and were intended as summaries of 
various phases of progress. The afternoon sessions were sec- 
tion meetings, each one arranged by its chairman, in which the 
more technical and detailed discussion of separate phases of 
vocational guidance occurred. | 

Thursday morning was devoted to two topics, the use of 
psychological tests, and the preparation of vocational informa- 
tion for use in schools. President Walter Dill Scott of North- 
western University gave the paper on tests, centering the dis- 
cussion on the use of tests for college freshmen. Miss Jessie 
Adams of the Vocation Bureau of Cincinnati gave the paper on 
the preparation of vocational information for children and teach- 
ers, and its use in the schools. 

The Friday morning session was devoted to the topic of 
organization of vocational work in public education. Miss M. 
Edith Campbell outlined the organization of a city plan as it 
exists in Cincinnati. Her paper was discussed by Mr. Zuppann 
of Minneapolis, and was followed by a general discussion. Mr. 
Holbrook told of a plan for state organization in Pennsylvania; 
and Mrs. Ann Y. Reed outlined a project for national service 
in the training of vocational counselors and the establishment 
ol vocational service, to be carried out by a privately financed 
foundation, whose Board of Trustees is not yet announced, 


The sessions of the evening were devoted to papers of a 
more general and inspirational type. At the banquet on Thurs- 
day evening the audience was treated to a series of brilliant 
and in spots caustic talks by Dr. Brewer, Miss Stewart, Dr. 
Kitson, and Dr. Arps. On Friday eveniifater the President’s 
address which is printed in this number, the committee had the 
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very great treat of listening to-Miss Jane Addams, who dh). 
cussed vocational guidance as a social problem, and: Professu: 
James H. Tufts who presented the philosophical aspects of th 
subject. Superintendent Davidson of Pittsburgh was ill ani 
unable to be present but his paper on “A Present Day Cha’- 
lenge to Vocational Guidance” was read by Mr. Leavitt. 

Six section meetings were arranged. The one on Voca- 
tional Guidance for Colleges was merged with the meeting oi 
the Deans of Women, the Bureaus of Occupation, and the Ap- 
pointment of Bureau Secretaries. The topics of the other sec- 
tion meetings were Vocational Guidance in High Schools, 
Psychological Tests in Relation to Guidance, Scholarship, Voca- 
tional Guidance in Rural Communities, and Placement in R-- 
lation to Guidance. The topics which drew the largest audiences 
were the Use of Psychological Tests, and Placement in Relation 
to Guidance. However, regardless of the sizes of the group, 
the discussions were spontaneous, vital and full of interest. 
One section—that on Vocational Guidance in Rural Commit- 
tees,—formulated an ideal plan of vocational guidance for rural 
communities, as the outcome of its meeting which is printed 
elsewhere in the Bulletin. 

Many of the people attending the convention were activel) 
engaged in one or another phase of vocational guidance. This 
gave the papers and discussions the tang of reality which comes 
only from contact with living problems. One carried away the 
impression of having been in touch with a growing, developing 
movement which promised a real contribution to education in 
the future. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


The annual business meeting of the National Vocationa! 
Guidance Association was held at Atlantic Ci:y at the end oi 
the annual dinner, February 26, 1921. President Brewer in the 
chair. The President ruled since the by-laws had not yet been 
adopted that all members present were legal voters. 

The report of the committee on a statement of the principals 
of Vocational Guidance was considered. Mr. Jesse B. Davis 
reported on the revision of the section on the relation of Guidance 
to Vocational Education. This report was amended and adopted 
and the whole report on Principles as amended was adopted 
Mr. Brewer stated that he would print the revised statement 
and distribute it to the branch organizations and to papers and 
educational periodicals. 

The proposed constitutional amendments were adopted. 

The by-laws were then adopted. 
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The nominating committee reported the following list of 
ficers: 

President—Helen T. Wooley. 

First Vice-President—Owen D. Evans. 

Second Vice-President—Beatrice Doerschuk. 

Treasurer—J. B. Buell. 

Secretary—Anne S. Davis. 

Trustees—John M. Brewer, Wm. M. Proctor, Margaret 
brown, Arthur F. Payne, Dorothea De Schweinetz. 

it was moved, seconded, and carried that the Secretary 
ast the ballot for the officers proposed by the nominating com- 
ittee. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Morgan, discussed the matter of the 
ayment of dues, whether those paying just prior to the meeting 
ould be expected to pay after the meeting—or after March Ist. 

It was moved and seconded that the dues, $1.00 annually, 
hall be payable for the current fiscal year as the calendar year. 
ll who paid in 1920 will owe in 1921. 

The matter of-the Association having a place on the pro- 
ram of the N. E. A. meeting at Des Moines was discussed and 
eferred to the Executive Committee. 

The Chairman read a letter from the Canadian Employ- 
ient Service asking the Association to send a delegate to their 
hnnual meeting in September, 1921. It was- referred to the 
‘xecutive Committee. 

The matter of issuing a Vocational Guidance Bulletin was 
liscussed and referred to the Executive Committee. [It was 
uggested that the first Bull-tin contain the papers read at the 
rst meeting of the convention. 

The meeting adjourned. 

During the year two Bulletins were published by the As- 
sociation, and sent to all members. Requests for the Bulletins, 
Principles of Vocational Guidance, and the Syllabus came from 
all parts of the country. The Syllabus and Principles were sent 
im quantity in a number of cases for use in college and university 
classes. ; 7 

The Syllabus prepared by the trustees and sent to the 
branch associations for criticism and suggestion was revised and 
sent toa number of cities and towns to be used in making a 
survey of Vocational Guidance. 

The Executive Committee in preparing this Syllabus 
hoped that it would aid the Association toward formulating a 
statement as to just what is now being accomplished in the field 
of Vocational Guidance in the United States; the extent to which 
the principles formulated last year are being carried out in 
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various centers; how the several phases of Vocational Guidance 
have been developed; and what methods have proved mos 
efficacious in each instance. The Executive Committee 
ther hoped that the Syallabus would furnish information of a 
less complete type about the entire field and would assist th 
Children’s Bureau in selecting communities where investigator 
might be sent. 

Accordingly, copies of the Syllabus were sent to all tlh 
branch associations and to selected individauls in a number oi 
cities and towns with the request that they make a survey o: 
Vocation Guidance in their communities, using the Syllabus a: 
a guide. 

While the returns are not all in, reports have come from 

Bisbee, Arizona. 

Ardmore, Oklahoma. 

LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

South Bend, Indiana. 

\Vinchester, Virginia. 

Winchester, Kentucky. 

Denver, Colorado. 

Amesbury, Massachuset‘s. 

Atlanta, Georgia. 

Marblehead, Massachusetts. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

The Southern Women’s Educational Alliance sent a state: 
ment of Vocational Guidance Activities in the South. Chicago 
and Cincinnati have reports ready to send in. Though this 
material will be offered to the Children’s Bureau for use in thei’ 
report of Vocational Guidance in the United States, I sugges: 
that parts of these reports be used in future Bulletins published 
by the Association. 


, 


Respectfully submitted, 
ANNIE S. DAVIS, 


Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


1921. 
Balance received from I. B. Morgan, Treasurer, 1920... .$266 I 
Received from membership, 1921...,..............002- 29.31 
RI05 32 
IR RIE EEN AS ae pi eae 5) 5 Sa 190.51 
Balance, 1922 (Concention bills not paid).......... $104.5] 
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None of the locals have so far sent in to the National As- 
ociation its share of the dues which they have collected. Some 
bi them have money which is due the National Association and 
his should increase our present balance. J. B. BUELL, 

Treasurer. 





; REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 
thi Publicity Committee. 

er Of I 
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US as Brief Summary of Activity. The Publicity Committee was 


ppointed at the meeting of the trustees of the National Voca- 
ional Guidance Association in New York June 3, 1921, with 
he following members: Anne Davis, Dr. John M. Brewer, Mr. 
Rk. D. Allen, Mr. Harold Holbrook, Beatrice Doerschuk. The 
‘ommittee has not met and has therefore been active only in- 
dividually and through correspondence. 

Miss Davis has published two numbers of a Bulletin which 
was sent to all members of the Association. 

Various inquiries have been answered by members of the 
committee in regard to the conduct of occupational classes, ways 
of procedure in introducing vocational guidance in individual 
schools and committees, material for vocational guidance dis- 
cussion groups composed of teachers, means of securing posi- 
tions in vocational guidance work, etc. Copies both of the 
state: [EE rinciples drawn up a year ago and of the Syllabus for a Sur- 
icago vey of Vocational Guidance prepared by Mrs. Woolley have 
» this been distributed. The exhibit in connection with the present 
their conference was planned and arranged for. 
ggest Il. 
lished Reading List. The committee thought it worth while to 

suggest a very brief reading list which should include only such 
material as would be the first essentials with which anyone en- 
tering upon vocational guidance work should be familiar. The 
comparison of seven groups of selections which were submitted 
ior this list has resulted in the following suggestions: 
Bloomfield, Readings in Vocational Guidance, to give the 
general point of view and inspiration; 
66 0 _ Brewer, The Vocational Guidance Movement, to give the 
pep history and underlying conceptions; 
ae Davis, Moral and Vocational Guidance, to give the far- 
>9532 Eg teaching ideals of guidance, and practical suggestions in regard 
190.51 [ag Tevivilying school subjects in their relations to life and work. 
lerman, The Intelligence of the School Child, to give a 
104.8] a 2@ctical conception of the psychological problem involved. 


n 
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3evyond this there is a wide diversity of material more « 
less useful. It is agreed that everyone engaged in vocation) 
work should habitually see the Monthly Review of the U. § 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the reports of the U. S. Bureau 6 
Education, the U. S. Census Bureau, and the Federal Boar! 
for Vocational Education. The Harvard Bibliography of Vora 
tional Guidance and Allen’s Guide to the Study of Occupations 
should be familiar handbooks. 

Such reports as (1) May Allinson’s Study of the Dress. su 
making Trade in Massachusetts, and the Study of Printing, !p- as 
side Electrical Work, Carpentry and Joinery, and the Machinist 
Trade, made in the Industrial Education Survey. New York 
City, 1918, in the field of the trades, and (2) studies made |!) 
the Bureau of Vocational Information in the field of occupation: 
for trained women, are indicative of the kind of information in 
regard to vocations with which anyone in vocational guidance 
work should be equipped. 0 















Recommendations. 1. There is a great demand for ma- ve 
terial in the whole field of vocational guidance, and every little vu 
useful current material exists, especially in regard to metho 
and in regard to the actual content of guidance work. The suc im’ 
gestion is offered that branches of the Association or specially ‘Ss 
appointed committees of the Association organize for study anim 
discussion of special places of the problem, such as has beer he 
undertaken by the committee on training, and that reports be ae 
presented and passed upon by the National Vocational Guidance hat 
Association for definite use in publicity work. ubj 

2. A number of national organizations are including rar 
their regular program some vocational guidance work, e. g. the ts 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the National League for busines 
and Professional Women. The National Vocational Guid ine 
Association might through a publicity committee make exce!: 
lent use of such material as is suggested above, and as has 2! 
ready been prepared, in helping such organizations to work ot! 
the program which will be more useful in developing vocation@ 
guidance in local communities. It is suggested that the Asse work 
ciation make closer contacts with other organizations inter ode 
ested in guidance work. aioe 

Respectfully submitted, iT 
BEATRICE DOERSCHUK, 
Chairman. 
Legislative Committee. ; 
MEMBERS. 
Mr. I. B. Morgan—Kansas City, the Middle West. aia 
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Prof. Arthur F. Payne—Mivsineapolis, the Northwest. 





ore 
ote \lr. Charles L. Jacobs—Berkeley, Cal., the West. 

UL § Mr. Richard BR. Allen-—Providence, R. L., New England. 
eau oi Mr. Duffy—Winchester, Va. the South. 

Board Mr. I. David Cohen—New York City, Chairman, Middle 
Vors tlantic Section. 
ations Mrs. Helen Wooley—Ex-officio. 

|. The country has been divided into districts as indicated. 
Dress Suggestions are invited as to still further subdivisions as the 
ig. In- asks of the committee are large. 
chinist Il. Studies have already been initiated of— 

York 1. Legislation already introduced both nationally and 
sde by thoughout the States, affecting Vocational Guidance. 
ations 2. Pending legislation. 
on in 3. Legislations proposed. 
idance lll. As a result of these studies, legislation pertaining to 

ocational Guidance will be recommended. 
IV. The committee has collected literature published by 
— Velfare Agencies, copies of programs for juvenile welfare, and 
y little vill codify such material. aa 
ethods It is suggested that members send contributions from their 
> oad wn states. Such contributions will make the work of the 
ecially ENge-egislative Committee lighter. : 
dy atd rhe committe welcomes the co-operation of all members of 
2 heal he National Association, and hopes to have a complete report 
rts befqmmec2dy to submit for action at the next meeting. It recommends 
dance hat the next meeting of the National Association feature this . 
subject, Legislation, and that for the ensuing year all local 
ing inf ranches take legislation as the subject for discussion, and send 

c. theme's recommendation to the National Committee. 
asines Respectfully submitted, 
vied ance I. DAVID COHEN, Chairman. 

excer 986 St. Johns Place, Brooklyn, N.. Y. 
7 Training Committee. 
cate The Committee on Training presented the report of a year’s 
 Assofammvork in printed form. The report is very valuable but cannot 

ste e reprinted in full in this Bulletin. It will be distributed to 

nembers. The report was amended to include under desirable 

ypes of Educational Equipment for Vocational Guidance 

VII, 3) College and University courses in Vocational Guidance. 
an. 


REPORTS OF BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS. 


it is impossible to reprint all of the branch reports. The 
eport of the New England branch is reprinted for its sugges- 
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tiveness and its evidence of real accomplishment, and that «/ 
California for the telegraphic brevity of its good news. 


Report of the New England Vocational Guidance Association 
to the National Association for the Year 1921. 


The New England Association was organized and its ac- 
tivities under way in the year 1920, but the first full year of its 
activities was 1921. The Association has secured a large men- 
bership and has made excellent progress, with a good measure 0 
substantial achievement in the home field. It has been an 
organization of large general membership and committee actiy- 
ity, supervised by a highly active and co-operative Board oj 
Trustees. It has been an organization of the members and ever 
important plan and piece of work has been entered into by : 
large number of workers. 

The Association has won cordial public interest and ap- 
provial through the news of its activities in the daily press and 
the enthusiastic presentation of its work and aims by the men- 
bers and friends of the or;ranization. 

The Board of Trustees of the organization has maintained 
regular and special meetings throughout the year to consider 
various problems confronting the Association. The various 
committees have been active in the duties assigned to them 
This is especially true of the Membership Committee, which 
has waged a membership campaign for the Association from 
the beginning, looking to still larger activity in the coming vear 
The chairmen of the eleven committees that gave critical study 
to the eleven sections of the Principles of Vocational Guidance 
previous to their adoption by the National Association one year 
ago, have been constitued a permanent committe, with the 
officers of the Association, to continue the study of these prin- 
ciples. This committee is showing unusual zeal, and will in 
due time present a revised and fuller statement of the principles 
to our local Association, both for our local use and for re-sub- 
mission to the National body, perhaps at its next annual meet- 
ing. 

The work done by the New England Association through 
the past year may best be summarized by presenting programs 
and reports upon the most important meetings held during the 
year. These are as follows: 

The winter conference of the Association, which our policy 
has made an annual meeting to be held at Boston University. 
occurred in February, 1921. The meeting was called to order 
by President Allen. Dean William M. Warren of the College 
of Liberal Arts, Boston University, welcomed the conference 
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to the University. Mr. Robert O. Small, Deputy Commissioner 
of Education of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, expressed 
the good wishes of the State Department and told of the im- 
portance of Vocational Guidance and vocational education 
throughout the state. Mr. Lewis A. Maverick presented a re- 
port upon the Principles of Vocational Guidance, this report 
being a composite of the reports of the eleven comniittees which 
discussed the respective of the statement of principles. Dr. 
Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, and President of the Vocational Guidance Association 
of Philadelphia and vicinity, spoke upon the “Relation of Voca- 
tional Guidance to Education”, emphasizing the vocation of 
teaching, the preparation for it in normal schools and colleges, 
and its progress. Miss Susan J. Ginn, Charman of the Commit- 
tee on Exhibits, presented to the audience the exhibit which was 
very well arranged upon the rear and side walls of the hall. 
Miss Loretta J. Curran spoke of the exhibit of the prevocational 
schools, and Miss Nellie B. Thomas of Newton told of the New- 
ton exhibit. The meeting then adjourned to a luncheon at the 
Hotel Westminster. 

A large general meeting of the Association was held in the 
month of March in the audience room of the Boston School 
Committee. This meeting was marked by unusually interesting 
reports of the officers and chairmen of committees of the Asso- 
ciation, and it should here be said that all committees joined 
heartily in co-operating with the membership drive which was 
headed up by the Membership Committee. For example, the 
Publicity Committee made great efforts to establish wider con- 
tracts for extension of Vocational Guidance and for the securing 
of new members. Dr. John M. Brewer, of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the National Vocational Guidance Association, gave a 
report upon the National meeting that had just been held at 
Atlantic City, and upon the discussion and amendment of the 
statement of principles of Vocational Guidance. Miss Susan 
]. Ginn, a member of the Executive Committee of the New 
England Association, reported upon the co-ordinate Vocational 
Guidance Associations in other parts of the country and their 
activities, as told at the meeting at Atlantic City. Mr. Lewis 
A. Maverick, Seeretary of the New England Association, re- 
ported upon the discussion at Atlantic City on the use of 
psychological tests in Vocational Guidance. 

The most important meeting of the year was the Summer 
Conference of the Association, held at Harvard University in 
July, in accordance with the policy of the Association to meet 
at Harvard annually, 
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The meeting was called to order by President Allen an 
turned over to the chairmanship of Professor Paul H. Hanws 
who has acted as Chairman of the Vocation Bureau and the \¢. 


visory Commitee of the Bureau of Vocational. Guidance since’ 


their foundation. Professor Hanus spoke of the unavoidable 
absence of Superintendent Thompson and then introduced th 
next speaker, Mr. James P. Munroe, Vice-Chairman of the Fei- 
eral Board of Vocational Association. Mr. Munroe spoke of th 
Vocational Guidance work that had been done on so great 4 
scale by the Federal Bureau. 

The next speaker was Dr. Alexander J. Inglis, Professor 
of Education at the Graduate School of Education, Harvari 
University. Professor Inglis spoke of the fundamental positivi 
which Vocational Guidance must hold in secondary education 

Professor Hanus then called Mr. Meyer Bloomfield from 
the audience. Mr. Bloomfield spoke of the work of the Vocation 
Bureau in establishing the Boston Employment Managers’ \s- 
sociation and in raising those men from the position of clerks 
to high executives in their respective companies. 

The final speaker of the afternoon was the United States 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. John J. Tigert. This was tl: 
first public address of Dr. Tigert in New England since his ap- 
pointment. He expressed his deep sympathy with Vocationa! 
Guidance and after a description of the work and activities o/ 
the Bureau of Education, emphasized the importance to th 
nation of adequate education and his own commitment to the 
great cause of national education. 

An extension meeting of the Association was held in th 
City of Providence, Rhode Island, in January, 1922, under th 
auspices of the Rotary Club, the Town Criers, the Kiwanis 
Club, the Industrial Relations Association of Rhode Island 
and the branch of the National Congress of Mothers’ and Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations. Four programs were arranged, two at 
the Rhode Island College of Education and two in Sayles Hall 
3rown University. The. speakers at these four meetings in- 
cluded some of the leaders of the New England Association an’ 
educational leaders in Providence and in the State of Rhode 
Island. General topics were the teaching of Vocational Guidance 
in schools, including the teaching of occupations, and Vocation! 
Guidance in industry. The meetings were very successful and 
others of a similar nature are planned for other New England 
cities in the near future, tentative arrangements being alread) 
under way in several places. The New England Association 
may be said to possess a team of workers who stand ready t 
go out into other communities in the cause of Vocation! 
Guidance. 
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At other meetings held during the year local activities have 
been demonstrated, especially in the line of the teaching of 
occupations in school, both by instruction to classes of young 
people and in dramatic exercises. There has been also at our 
meetings open discussion of topics of local and special interest 
from time to time. 

Our outlook for the future is (1) to increase our member- 
ship, which now with the uncertainties incident to such an 
organization numbers 209, including our several classes of mem- 
hership; (2) to increase local work to the highest degree o! 
activity and efficiency; (3) to add constantly to the number o! 
our extension meetings throughout the New England states: 
(4) to continue the study and revision of the Principles of Vo- 
cational Guidance, not only in a printed form to be made au- 
thoritative by the sanction of the National Association but the 
theory and practice of Vocational Guidance for the good of 
workers everywhere in the field; (5) to establish some form 
of periodical that shall serve constantly to keep our members 
informed upon activities in the field of Vocational Guidance, 
and that shall have both technical or scientfic and literary value; 
(6) to co-operative with the National Association in such a way 
as to extend the cause of Vocational Guidance throughout the 
country, either in the co-operative publication of a periodical or 
in ways that may become possible and desirable year by year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
PATRICK J. ALLEN, 
President, The New England Vocational 


Guidance Association. 





REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION. 
Miss Anne S. Davis, 
Vocational Guidance Association, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, IIL: 


W. L. Bartlett, 883 Market street, and Miss Edith McNabb, 
108 Cole street, San Francisco, elected President and Secretary 
Northern California Vocational Guidance Society. Two hun- 
dred copies of principles distributed meetings held with Northern 
and Southern Teachers’ Associations. Southern Branch Society 
organized and project to have Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
and Research established at California University well on the 
way. Treasurer will forward dues immediately. 

(Copy of night letter received from Mr. Proctor, dated Feb- 
Tuary 24, 1922, Palo Alto, California.) 
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Resolutions. 
Three resolutions were passed at the business meeting 0 
the convention. 


1. Resolved, That the National Vocational Guidance s. 
sociation adopt the policy of making its affiliations with gener:! 
educational bodies, and particularly with the Superintendents 
Division of the N. E. A. as close as possible, since its fundament:! 
purposes can be carried out only through the channel of the 
administration of public education. 


2. Resolved, That the National Vocational Guidance As 
sociation express its appreciation of the service rendered to 
Vocational Guidance by the Junior Employment Service oi the 


Department of Labor, and its desire to have the service main- 


tained and adequately supported. Be it further resolved, that 
this resolution be brought to the attention of the Appropriations 
Committee of Congress. 

3. Resolved, That the National Vocational Guidance As 
sociation express its sympathy with the American Medical As- 
sociation in its attempts to check the practice of pseudo-scien- 
tific work in these fields. 

Election of Officers and Amendment of the Constitution. 

The business meeting elected the following officers for the 
year 1922-1923: 

‘President—Anne S. Davis, Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Chicago, III. 

First Vice-President—Edward Rynearson, Director Voca- 
tional Guidance, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second Vice-President—Dorothea de Schweinitz, Junior 
Placement Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretary—Elizabeth Cleveland, Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Treasurer—Arthur F. Payne, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Trustees—Dr. Ruth, Swan Clark, Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York City; Helen T. Woolley, Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Mich.; Mary Stewart, U. S. Department of La 
bor, Washington, D. C.; Frederick J. Allen, Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass.; Harriet E. Towne, Director, Child Welfare 
Bureau, Lincoln, Neb. 

An amendment to the constitution was adopted which adds 
to the Board of Trustees, as ex-officio members, the Chairman 
of all branches. 
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A Vocational-Guidance Plan for Rural Communities. 

(Adopted by the section meeting of the National Vocational 
-nidance Association, Chicago, February 24, 1922.) 

1. The use of achievement projects: natural activities 
itilized to guide children in carrying on needful activities. 


2. Subject matter in academic studies resting squarely 
ipon community needs, and developed out of projects carried 
n by the pupils. 

3. The development of the inspiration and desire for use- 
ul service. 

4. A class for the study of occupations, with particular 

attention to rural callings. 
5. Constant effort to tie together the home and the school. 
6. Enlistment of the interest and co-operation of teachers 
and parents by visits, close acquaintance, and evening com- 
munity meetings and exhibitions. 

7. Administrative and supervisory help by “county-life di- 
rectors” or similar agents. 

8. The guidance program developed by faculty committees 
on testing, vocational information, try-out courses, and other 
features of a comprehensive program. 

1. 9. Vocational courses in the high school. 
- the 10. An advisory or counseling plan. 

11. A placement plan for temporary and permanent posi- 

tions, and a follow-up system. 
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POLICIES OF THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION. 
nior Helen T. Wooley. 


The variety of opinions with regard to Vocational Guidance 
roit, expressed in the various sessions of this convention may make 
it seem very bold indeed, to announce a talk on “Policies of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association.” However, in spite 
of the wholesome variety of opinion, there seems to be a certain 
kernel of faith which is common to most of us. What I have to 
Say to you tonight represents not merely my personal opinion 
about the policies of this association, but the opinion of the 
majority of your trustees. In trying to outline policy, our first 
task is to state the central purpose of the Association. This 
purpose, we are agreed, is to bring about those modifications of 
educational systems, and proceedures which will make of educa- 
dds tion a more effective instrument in helping each child to reach} 
man ultimately a wise adjustment to the occupational world. 

We are interested in all of the education of all the children. 
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To make education more effective as a means of helping | 
dren—all children—to adjust themselves wisely to the occu 
tional world, three types of modification are necessary. In 1! 
first place, we need to bring ahout modifications, of educational 
practice whic lead to a more adequate knowledge of the in- 
dividual child= in the second place, we need various types o! 
modification of the curriculum; and in the third place, we need 
extension of the education system to cover the first few vei 
after a child leaves school and enters occupation. I would lik: 
to discuss briefly the type of modification which seems to us 
desirable in each of these three realms. 

To secure more adequate knowledge of the individual child 
two types of change are necessary. The first is the intrody 
tion of more adequate methods of mental testing. Every schoo! 
system should have a department of child study equipped to 
make group and individual tests, and organized to make thes 
tests function in the educational system. The second change ts 
the introduction into the schools of adequate cumulative recor 
cards which should begin when the child enters school and {o! 
low him to the close of his schoo! career. On these cards shoul: 
be entered not only the child’s formal records of academic pr 
gress, but the judgements of his successive teachers with regari 
to his characteristics and capacities, the reports of tests ma’! 
during his progress through schoo!, records of physical ex: 
inations, and the imnortant facts about his family backgroun 
Very much of this information is now known to the school from 
time to time, but unless it is systematically summed up ani 
made available for use when the child needs help and advic 
about his educational progress, ard later about the choice of 
occupation, the knowledge is wasted. 

The second type of modification of education which we ar 


‘seeking to bring about is a broadening of the curriculum 


several directions. We wish to secure special tvpes of trainin: 
for exceptional children. hoth those above the average and thos 
below the average. Neither the same content of instruction nor 
the same method of instruction should be used for children 
much above or much helow the average. As a corollary to this 
demand, we also are working for scholarships for superior chil- 
dren. The only advice worth giving them is advice to continue 
their education. and this advice is useless in many instances 
unless funds are forthcoming to assist in the process. The cur 
riculum should also be changed, we believe, in the direction « 
introducing a wider variety of courses of instruction. More o 
the occupations for which children may wish to prenare shou!’ 
be taught in the schools, not merely as training courses, but «l- 
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as tryout courses. In addition to additional types of voce tional 
training, we are deeply interested in securing the introduction o! 
‘nstruction about the occupational world for all children. Learn- 
ing about the occupational world may be just as educational 
as learning about geography, or history, or literature. [very 
child should be taught not merely about the occurations which 
he mav, himself, wish to follow, but something about the whole 
range of occupations. It is important for him to know what 
other peonle are doing as well as to have 2 concept of what he 
mov advantageously do. The teaching of. occupations should 
include not merely facts about occupations, but also points of 
view about the occupational world. Children should be lead to 
think seriously and as clearly as they can about the important 
problems connected with the organization of industry which are 
so fundamental to social welfare. Among the children of the 
:chools of today we have both the emplovers and the employees 
of tomorrow. The type of thinking which they are led to do 
about occupational problems may have an important influence on 
the future solutions of those problems. We believe that teach- 


‘ing children to be interested in and intelligent about industrial 


problems may be carried out in a thoroughly impartial way 
which will inculeate honesty of thought without teaching doc- 
trines. 

The third direction of modification which seems to us neces- 
sary is that of the extension of the educational system to cover 
the vears of transition to the occupational world. In order to 
do this successfuliy, the school must have its placement office, 
its follow up system which keens the school office in touch with 
the young workers during their first years in occunation, and 
part time schools which serve to supplement the training of the 
heginners. 

If you have gone with me thus far in this discussion, per- 
hans vou are thinking that what the expert in Vocational Guid- 
ance is trying to do is to usurp the functions of the superin- 
tendent of schools. There is no doubt, whatever, that the type 
of modification of education which we are interested in securing 
can be brought about only through the superintendent of 
schools. He is, necessarily, the person who determines educa- 
tional policies and who carries out administrative changes. 
Nevertheless, the sunerintendent is very frequently glad to have 
experts in special phases of education to help him in laying 

ans and in carrving out projects. That is. as we conceive it, 
the function of the director of Vocational Guidance. It is his 
hart to assist the superintendent in bringing about changes of 
the educational system of the type which we have outlined. 
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It is, of course, obvious that no one person can be equally 
an expert in all of the fields suggested as legitimate objects oi 
endeavor in Vocational Guidance. No one is equally the ex- 
perimental psychologist, the placement officer, and the expert in 
vocational education. The type of person we need, therefore, 
to direct work in Vocational Guidance is not necessarily the 
technical expert in any of these lines, but the person understands 
the importance and function of all of them and how they can be 
made to work together to bring about the end in view. He 
must have the general understanding of the field and the execu- 
tive ability necessary to carry out his points in view. He must 
know that he needs the expert in the various fields to make his 
system a success. 

Certain practical deductions both with regard to the external 
affiliations of this organization and with regard to its internal 
organization can be drawn from this outline of the policies oi 
the Association. In the first place it means that our interest is 
in general education, not merely in vocational education. ‘| hie 
term vocational education has come to mean educat.on for one of 
three realms: industry, commerce, or homemaking; and import- 
ant as these realms are, they, by no means, cover the whole of 
the occupational world. We are theoretically just as much inter- 
ested in professional education or in the education of the un- 
skilled laborer as we are in the education of the artisan or the 
clerk. Our affiliations, therefore, must be not primarily with 
associations for vocational education, but with the associations 
for general education. Since our policies can be carried out only 
with the approval and co-operation of superintendents, it has 
seemed to us that we should make our affiliations with the de- 
partment of superintendents of the N. E. A. as close as possible. 
This does not mean that our conventions should. always and 
necessarily be held in conjunction with the superintendents. 
Our interest reaches out in many directions. It might be wis: 
occasionally to meet with the vocational education groups of 
with the experts in junior placement service. So far as interna! 
organization is concerned, our policies seem to mean that we 
should have in our convention both general sessions and section 
meetings as we have had in this convention. The general ses- 
sions should be concerned with reports of progress in various 
fields and general considerations which are of interest to the 
entire group; whereas the section meetings should deal with th« 
technical problems of the senarate fields. In this convention 
two technical topics have proved to be of special interest ; on 
is that of the use of tests in connection with the guidance o! 
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hildren, and the other is that of the placement of children in 
he occupational world. In future years the balance of interest 
nay shift to other phases of the topic. 

“In spite, then, of the great diversity of interest and of 
echinique represented by various members of this Association 
ve do not feel that the Association lacks unity. It is held to- 
ether by a unity of purpose, and though techniques differ as 
videly as those of the psychological laboratory and of the 
Jacement office, each worker is viewing his special technique 
rom the standpoint of the contribution it can make to the proc- 
ss of helping each child make as wise as possible an adjustment 
o the occupational world. 


THE PREPARATION OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMA- 
TION AND METHODS OF INTRODUCING IT 
INTO THE SCHOOLS. 


Jessie Adams, Vocational Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohic 

In discussing the preparation of occupational! information, 
] may unconsciously fall into the use of industrial terms. This 
s second nature because it is industrial occupations that we have 
hus far studied. We aim, however, to treat all types of occupa- 
ions in time. The purpose of the work is obviously to furnish 
nformation for teachers and children in regard to the many 
vays in which people earn a living and so provide an informa- 
ional basis for Vocational Guidance or choice. 

| am going to give an account of what we have done in Cin- 
innatii—not because Cincinnati has done any more or any bet- 
er work in this line than other cities, but because a concrete 
ccount will bring out specific problems, some of which we think 
ve have met, and many that are still to be solved. 

About a year and a half ago, the Bureau was asked to pre- 
are a set of vocational pamphlets for distribution to school 
hildren. Two or four page leaflets were suggested, about 
wenty on occupations for boys and twelve for girls. At that 
ime there still lingered an interest in “recruiting” workers, left 
ver irom war days; and the implication seemed to be that the 
aterial should be presented in an enticing way, showing the 
hildren what splendid opportunities were awaiting them. Our 
mmediate reaction against this was that the pamphlets must be 
ducational, not publicity material; their aim not ot attract chil- 
ren into industry, but to give needful information about it. In 
eeking the assistance of employers it has been frankly stated 
lat absolutely no claim was made that these pamphlets wou!d 
enefit them in the least; that their purpose was purely educa- 
ional: and to the credit of those employers so far interviewed 
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be it said that every one has on this basis given the hearties 


co-operation. 

Our second decision was to abandon the plan of having 
separate pamphlets for boys and girls, and instead to treat a 
industry or a business as a unit, showing the various oppor: 
tunities for boys and girls in each one. We next decided tha 
there was already at hand a goodly amount of material brief 
and superficially describing occupations, and that if we were 
going to accomplish anything worthwhile, we must do more than 
simply add local color: we should go deeper into an analysis o! 
an industry, and without too much technical detail at least char- 
acterize it sufficiently to give a true and distinct picture. * 

It has been part of the plan of the Vocation Bureau almost 
from its beginning to make studies of this kind. A number oi 
year ago a comprehensive report was written on the shoe indus 
try in Cincinnati. This industry was chosen partly because 
its importance in the city and partly because it attracted a large 
number of young wage earners. And so, with the material o/ 
this study at hand, it was decided to plunge into the shoe in- 
dustry, and test our methods. 


Up-to-date facts were secured from visits to factories. \!! 
available literature on the subject was gleaned. Emplovers 
trade unjon officials, and industrial physicians were interviewe! 
Exhibit material showing a shoe in various stages of manulac- 
ture was prepared and labelled by one of the firms and packel 
in a box smaller than a cubic foot. Another manufacturer had 
photographs specially taken for our use. 


sy this time we felt we were ready to know what the teac?- 
ers thought. In Cincinnati there is a group of teachers calle! 
Vocational Representatives, one in each elementry school, wh 
serves as the representatives of the Vocation Bureau in that 
school. Mrs. Woolley had for two years conducted qa class tor 
these teachers, covering the various phases of the Bureau: 
work, and their bearing upon school problems. Several sessions 
of this class were given over to discussing methods of present 
ing occupational information: the shoe industry material was 
presented in detail, and the teachers were then asked for an 
opinion as to whether the pamphlets should be written primar!) 
for the child or for the teacher. Their verdict was decisively ™ 
favor of having it written for the teacher: they realized the in 
portance of having each study contain all the information that 4 
teacher should have in order to lead the class discussion intel: 
ligently : at the same time it was deemed best to keep the treat 
ment as simple as possible, so that the pamphlets could be used 
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1s reading material, or distributed to children at the teacher's 
liscretion. 

Dr. Brewer's outline for studying an occupation was most 
helpful to us, and we adopted that, making such changes as our 
local needs demanded. Its chief points are (1) Importance of the 
industry: (2) Historical background; (3) Types of work; (4) 
Feonomie conditions, including opportunity for learning and 
advancement, remuneration, steadiness of work; hours, health, 
ind svfely; (5) Preparation for entering: (6) Qualifications for 
syuecess: (7) Advantages and disadvantages. 

After the manuscript was prepared it was submitted to 
arious critics, to be hammered into shape! Employers, trade 
union officials, educators, Vocation Bureau staff—all had their 
turn, and much good came of it. In the final form it is gratifying 
to say that representatives of both the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and the Union gave their approval. One incident, how- 
‘ver, is perhaps worth noting. One of the employers was quite 
listurbed over a few statements made in the section on health 
ond safety. To the writer, they seemed fairly innocuous. How- 
ever, we called a conference,—three employers and two repre- 
sentatives of our staff. Printed authority was cited for every 
statement. We also had the opinion of an industrial physician 
up our sleeves, but we didn’t need him, and so let him stay in 
the background. Then we submitted the section in re-written 
iorm. The changed phrasing seemed to the sensitive employer 
much less prejudicial, and he approved. As a matter of fact. 
the revised version contained every point made in the original 
plus two small new ones, which had been overlooked until this 
unusual concentration of attention brought them to light. 

In connection with this work of getting and testing facts, 
| should like to suggest the possibility of a clearing house 
through which we might learn what studies are being made in 
various centers. We are all, I know, glad to exchange material, 
and so avoid as far as possible a duplication of effort. 1 wonder 
if Miss Stewart would consider this a possible piece of work for 
the Junior Division of the United States Employment Service? 

In each industry or business that is studied, some type 
problem will be discovered. It is our plan to discuss rather 
tully each one of these problems, as it arises. The shoe indus- 
‘ry, lor example, is typical of occupations that have completely 
changed from hand-eraft to machine-guiding. Each person does 
only one of two hundred operations and repeats that countless 
times a day. The historical development of the garment in- 
dustries cannot be understood without looking into the causes 
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and effects of sweat shop work, and seeing remnants of that 
system still lingering and still to be combatted. The metal 
trades give an excellent opportunity for discussing protective 
machinery, employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. 
One of the type problems in commercial occupations is the 
importance of the personal equasion. On the suggestion of our 
office, the commercial club in one of the high schools is drawing 
up a statement on personal qualities that make for success in 
commercial work. It is planned to print this in our pamphlet 
giving credit to the club. 

It is our belief that the whole field of economic problems can 
be covered by this method of draping each one on an occupa- 
tion where it has special significance. The lesson should gain 
in clearness and in force because of this specific treatment. 

Opportunity for earning is an important economic factor. 
But I should like to say with emphasis that the wage opportunity 
offered in occupations cannot be used as a basis of choice unless 
we know both the demands of the occupation and the ability 
of the individual to meet those demands. Wage information 
is more subject to misunderstanding than almost any other 
factor of occupational life. If a range of earnings is quoted. 
say from $18.00 to $25.00, native optimism makes each child 
picture himself as the $25.00 man. What wage information we 
give, therefore, is intended to show the general situation in the 
industry and not to be used as a direct guide to the individual. 
Tables show the per cent of workers in the industry over the 
whole city receiving certain amounts. These figures are based 
upon official data gathered each year by the Industrial Com- 
mission of Ohio. If this information is understood, it conveys 
the economic situation in general and yet does not arouse false 
hopes. 

Last year, in order to give the teachers an idea of the wage 
groups into which individuals fall, some rough graphs were 
prepared. These graphs showed separately the earnings of met 
and women wage earners eighteen years of age and over in six 
different types of business,—shoe factories, men’s clothing, 
women’s clothing, metal trades, printing and publishing, and 
wage earners in stores. The wage scale was in ten dollar steps: 
that is, under 19, $10—20, $20—30, etc., and the graph showed 
the percentage of workers in each group. The massing at the 
lower end of the scale was astonishingly clear. These charts 
serve to illustrate what someone has said,—‘There may be al- 
ways room at the top, but there isn’t room for all at the top.” 
They also point to the fact that promotion in occupational life 
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irom one group to the group above, differs radically from school 
promotion. In school, a passing mark carries everyone on, 
whereas in occupations there is room ahead for only a selected 
10Nn, 
the 
our 


number. 

After occupational material is collected, the vital problem 
still is how it shall be introduced into the schools. There is 
scarcely a subject which may not become a vehicle for occu- 
pational information. English, geography, history, even arith- 
metic, all can be given occupational content and many bits can 
be woven in through the whole of the school curriculum in a 
natural unobtrusive way. Civics lends itself to a more direct 
treatment of the subject and some of the Cificinnati high schools 
devote part of their civics course to a discussion of selected oc- 
cupations. 

The industrial excursions, arranged for classes in the Cin- 
cinnati public schools, by the Civic and Vocational League, are 
another feature in the program. Class discussion before and 
after each excursion helps to make them educative. 


Right here, it should be said that the Bureau tries to im- 
press teachers that occupational classes are concerned primarily 
with the information, not advice; vocational counseling is a 
further step in the program, and is not a part of this discussion. 


I cannot express too strongly my conviction that good 
pamphlets are only half of the story, It is of paramount im- 
portance that we get them used, and that we train people to 
use them. Unless elementary teachers are allowed time, free 
from school duties, it is impossible for any but the phenomenally 
interested ones to get a sufficiently real background to make 
their introduction ring true. A good beginning has been made 
in Cincinnati with the group of vocational representatives: 
another plan, which we hope may some time be put into effect, 
provides for giving intensive training to a small group of teach- 
ers. According to this plan specially qualified teachers would 
be freed part time from school duties; the free time would be 
spent in working under the direction of the Vocation Bureau. 
Both office and field work would be scheduled giving as wide a 
variety of occupational contracts as possible. The occupational 
studies prepared by the Bureau would then be used by these 
teachers in some of their classes. ; 

This small-group intensive-training scheme, is, it seems to 
me, the surest way to build the work up. It is much more 
thorough than when spread thin over the whole system; it is 
much safer, because it tests methods on a small scale, and when 
finally extended a little at a time, over the whole system, it is 
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sound, because based upon giving the teacher a chance to get 
training. 

In closing let me emphasize just a few points, 

(1) Information about all types of occ upations should | 
given to all children. The child who is going to be a lawyer 
should know something about the struggles and rewards of the 
tailor: and the prospective tailor should know something abou 
the responsibility and problems of the lawyer. How can we 
better begin to have an understanding between those in differ 
ent callings than to have them get acquainted in school? 

(2) The basic principle in collecting and presenting ma- 
terial should be to give facts, without prejudice and withow 
fear. 

(3) Using (2) as a platform, it should be possible to dis- 
cuss economic problems in the class room. They are being 
brought there, whether we will or no. I’d like to relate a recent 
incident in a Cincinnati public school, to illustrate one method oi 
handling debatable problems. An assistant superintendent hap- 
pened into a class room during the history hour. One of the 
boys was contending that the United States was wrong in its 
proceedure in annexing Texas. He was not only convinced 
himself, but he had quite a following; and the teacher was at a 
loss what to do. At once the superintendent suggested that the 
class do a little research work. All the different history books 
that the school owned were brought forth; and all the points 
that the different authors made about Texas were hunted out 
and charted on the black board. In addition, references were 
given to a few standard historians for grown-ups, so that any 
who were sufficiently interested might look further. The boy 
had to confess that he could not back up his words with av 
thority. The ethical effect of this lesson in looking for facts, 
was, in my mind of far more importance than the fact itsel! 
And I like to think that if youngsters in the school room cou! 
be trained to look coolly and dispassionately for some occupa 
tional facts, we might have fewer economic tugs-of-war in late! 
life. 





THE PRESENT DAY CHALLENGE TO VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. 
Wm. M. Davidson, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh. 
The present day, our day, is pre-eminently a day of logical 
reasoning and of clear thinking. But it is also a day of lofty 
aspirations and of warm, human sympathy. It is a day which 
demands that any program of action shall be founded upon facts 
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ather than upon theories; upon scientific proofs, not upon un- 
upported opinions. But it is also a day marked by a sensitive 
ocial conscience and by human faith that the things of the 
»irit are, after all, the eternal things. 

And so, perhaps, the first challenge of the present day to 
‘ocational Guidance is that the Vocational Guidance program 
Ihecome reasonable, and the second is that it develop among its 
lisciples a spirit of true service and of universal brotherhood 
which will carry it above trivial and inconsequential differences, 
those differences which grow out of mere theories and opinions, 
and will establish forever those common objectives upon which 
all lovers of humanity must naturally unite. 


If we accept the challenge and become entirely reasonable 
in developing our Vocational Guidance program, we shall learn, 
first of all, that the schools can provide only a part of those 
influences which determine what the occupational life of the 
individual is to be ultimately. While the part played by the 
schools is important, and is our part, we should not forget that 
other forces are at work constantly, hereditary and environ- 
mental forces which sometimes seem almost irresistable. 

Marcus Aurelius analysed most interestingly the influences 
which he felt had shaned his life and which he traced, variously, 
to his mother, his father, grandfather, tutor, his friends, or his 
emperor. “From my grandfather”, he says, “I learned good 
morals and the government of my temper. 

From my mother, piety and beneficence, and abstinence, 
not only from evil deeds, but even from evil thoughts; and fur- 
ther, simplicity in my way of living, far removed from the habits 
of the rich. 

From my great-grandfather, not to have frequented public 
schools, and to have had good teachers at home, and to know 
that on such things a man should spend liberally. 

From my tutor I learned endurance of labor, to want little 
and to work with my own hands; not to meddle with other 
people’s affairs, and not to be ready to listen to slander. 

From Rusticus I received the impression that my character 
required improvement and discipline. : 

From Apollonius I learned freedom of will and undeviating 
steadiness of purpose. 

From my brother Severus, to love my kin, and to love truth, 
and to love justice. I learned from him also consistency and 
undeviating steadiness in my regard for philosophy.” : 

In like manner, many of us might trace the influences which 
have shaped our lives and our living, even down to the present 
‘ay. In such a case, we might find that the influence of our 
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schools, while important, was not even paramount. Our reason. 
able Vocational Guidance program will be mindful of this fact. 
It will address itself to the doing of those things which the 
schools can do better than any other agency, and will establish 


its objectives and develop its methods with these limitations 


clearly in mind. 

A reasonable program of Vocational Guidance in a public 
school system will take into account the clientele of the parti- 
cular school or section to be served. As for the system, as ; 
whole, it must try to get a clear mental concept of that phrase 
of William Hawley Smith’s, “All the Children of All the Peo- 
ple” which we use so glibly and sometimes fail to appreciate in 
any concrete way. In the elementary schools of any large city 
are to be found children who are going, literally;- into every 
walk of life supported by the particular community which they 
serve. There is a significant moral question involved in the 
question “What shall we tell these children regarding the voca- 
tional opportunities offered to them?” We should understand 
that, no matter what our advice may be, these children will 
ultimately distribute themselves, or will be distributed, among 
the positions offered by the community, in the vast majority oi 
cases. If we are entirely reasonable, therefore, we shall try to 
ascertain what the truth actually is regarding this distribution 
and to teli this truth fearlessly and in such terms as will have 
the tendency to induce each individual to make the best possible 
use of the schools and to make the most out of himself that the 
opportunities, however limited, permit. But if we are reasonable, 
we shall avoid much of the untruth and unwisdom of the kind o! 
advice which, perhaps, was warrantable when only the most 
favored 10 per cent of the population made any extended use 
of the schools. We have, however, a different situation in the 
twentieth century and we need to bear a twentieth century mes 
sage to a twentieth century constituency. Unless we do just 
that, we shall not have a reasonable Vocational Guidance pro 
gram. 

Furthermore, if we look beyond the schools and college: 
and follow the young people out into their occupational life, 
we shall find that, after all, vocational education is a question 
of adjustment and readjustment reaching well into adult life 
Vocational Guidance must recognize this fact and must shape 
its program accordingly. With this conception of the actual 
process of developing young people vocationally, a reasonable 
Vocational Guidance program will be more concerned with 
what may be done, under the circumstances, than with the 
theory as to what ought to be done in an ideal situation, or even 
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4 situation which may be brought about in the schools ten or 
iwenty years hence. Vocational Guidance is, pre-eminently, a 
thing of the immediate present and calls for a reasonable mix- 


Son- 
fact. 


be ture of, and also a reasonable differentiation between, educational 
nme: guidance and Vocational Guidance. 

Furthermore, a reasonable Vocational Guidance program 
rblic will provide different types of guidance within the school sys- 
act. tem, nicely adjusted to the differing needs and opportunities of 
ad the children in different parts of the system. Certain well de- 
nats fined groups which will occur to us all are, those who will com- 
Peo. plete a full high school course and complete it with genuine 
il success ; those who seek instruction in short vocational courses, 
pin either industrial or commercial; those who leave school as soon 


in as permitted by the compulsory attendance laws and who, 
a. @ therefore, must be cared for in the continuation schools. There 


— are those who, because of extremely favorable home conditions, 
he: need little or no advice so far as the Vocational Guidance depart- 
neal ment of the public schools is concerned, and, at the other ex- 
will treme, there are those for whom it, seems almost impossible to 
atid do anything truly effective, except to go with them into their 
ia varied and various employments and to lead them to choose those 
on jobs which promise future successes rather than immediate sat- 
aie isfactions. Our modern and reasonable Vocational Guidance 
have Mm Progtam must seek to serve equally well, or with equal efficiency 
sible all of these groups and many others which need not be described 
t the here. 

sable. And, finally, it is of more than passing interest that, on this 
nd of Mg matter as on so many others, the Immortal Bard of Stratford 


most fgg aid the last word centuries before our modern problems were 
{ use ormulated. “There is a divinity that shapes our ends, rough- 
n the flew them how we will.” Chance, luck, fate, destiny, divinity,— 
mes: faecal it what you will,—the end is not of our making,—and the 
) just end is not yet. Perhaps, after all there is a big plan which is 
, pro a (uite as good, on the whole, as the lesser ones which we are 
trying, so conscienciously, to work out to satisfactory and bene- 
heent conclusions. It well becomes us to be modest, withal. 


_ It is probable that one of the most effective ways of meet- 
ing this first challenge, this demand for reasonableness, is to 
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estion 
t life rely a little more confidently on scientific procedure, and for our 
shape fm’ cational Guidance experts to call into their council those 
actual mmesPecially versed in research and measurement, experts in mak- 
nable fg and interpreting objective studies. This is said without at 
with f§*!! overlooking the fact that the president of this organization 
h the fms achieved distinction in both fields and that many of its num- 
- evenfmmets have developed important research studies. But, in the 
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main, workers in Vocational Guidance have not been dra\y ir 
largely from the field of scientific research. ior 

For example, it ought to be possible, if we have the righ: en} 
kind of assistance, to determine whether a public schoo! em. ploy 
ployment service can deal more satisfactorily with young. people ep! 
under twenty-one than can a free employment office, directed }y hei 
the State or the Municipality. bar 
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By objective studies, we should be able to show with con- 
siderable accuracy just what types of occupations may lx 
studied appropriately for Vocational Guidance purposes, in the 


high schools of a given city. pec 

It ought to be possible to show, in a similar way, how utterl) ll : 

unproductive and misleading certain types of vocational advice rae 

really are. Is § 
Let these serve as rough illustrations of the way in whic! . 

as 


much of the really fine and conscientious Vocational Guidance 
now found in the schools of the United States can be made in vhic 
finitely finer through an intelligent application of scientific re- suid 
search. ve ¢ 
3ut there is always a danger, when our thoughts are cen- fgmak 
tered on weights and balances, on scales and norms and, in nyt! 
general, on scientific accuracy, that we may overlook some oi eret 
the things which are less tangible but, are more real and more trane 
potent,—the things of the spirit. The present day challenge io HY. 
higher idealism says distinctly to the votaries of Vocation: gs'pet 
Guidance, “If you would do this great service to society and te fmility 












the children, then you must become, in certain respects, as a lit I 
tle child yourself.” objec 
When we put ourselves in the place of the little child, we fwork 

that ° 


can see readily enough that he does not mind whose system 
being used in caring for him or whether it is being administere: HM place 
by Mr. A. or Mr. B., or Mr. C. He is a born democrat. He Han ov 
cares for none of these things. He is an egoist, wholly selfish. the c¢ 
as all children have a right to be. He wants service. He want: mers of 
it from the one who can give it most quickly and most courte for w 
ously and most effectively. and ¢ 

I think, when we bring to the tribunal of this little child Jj witho 
the many varied and vexed problems of the Vocational Guidance Hj menta 
program, we shall be convinced that this program,—a child: Syster 
program,—can not be carried out without the fullest possible 
realization of the one word, “co-operation.” 

Particularly is it necessary to provide for the complete a 
sympathetic co-operation between the several parts of the schoo 
system itself if we are to have an effective Vocational Guidanc: 


Our B 
program. I can find no more fitting way to describe this nee’ 
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1 co-operation that to refer to the recent survey of the Voca- 
‘onal guidance work in Pittsburgh which was made by repre- 
entatives of the Children’s Bureau and the United States Em- 
soyment Service, both of the Department of Labor. These 
epresentatives were with us several days, benefitting us by 
heir searching questions, particularly their questions with re- 
bard to the relations existing between the several departments 
i the school system which have more or less to do with the 
uiding and training of young people vocationally. Their in- 
wwiries brought them into contact with nearly every director of 
pecial subjects, the Director of Compulsory Attendance, nearly 
hI] branches of the Department of Hygiene and the Director of 
Research and Measurement, as well as the Superintendent and 
is staff. 

| am under the impression that the representatives of the 
Vashington Bureaus had some difficulty in drawing a chart 
vhich will adequately represent the organization of Vocational 
juidance in the City of Pittsburgh. In fact, I am not sure that 
ve could make such a chart ourselves or that we would care to 
make such a chart because we are convinced that, in order to be 
nything more than a name, Vocational Guidance must be in- 
erent in the entire school system rather than something ex- 
raneous which may be provided for by administrative author- 
ity. Teachers, principals, directors of special subjects and the 
superintendent’s staff must all bear some measure of responsi- 
bility in this thing which we call Vocational Guidance. 


If we accept the second challenge, therefore, and place our 
objective on a level with the highest possible idealism, we shall 
work toward an end which is permanent. Unless we can do 
that very thing, we shall lay ourselves open to that common- 
place criticism that we are adding still more fads and fancies to 
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He fman overloaded school system. It is my belief that, throughout 
s|fish, MM the country at large, the fine idealism, represented by the lead- 
vants fers of this Association, will ultimately gain the larger objectives 
yurte- for which we are all earnestly striving, to the end that genuine 


and effective Vocational Guidance, under whatever name or 
child without any name at all, will come to be recognized as a funda- 
Jance mental and permanent feature of the American Public School 
hild’s System. 


ssible BRIEF REVIEWS OF SOME RECENT BOOKS. 

e and JOHN M. BREWER. 

choo! 

jance fag OUr Boys. By Howard G. Burdge. Military Training Commis- 
need sion, State of New York, 1921. 
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This is a comprehensive survey of the schooling and work 
of over 200,000 employed boys in the State of New York, |i, 
17, and 18 years old. It reveals the persistence in school, the 
age of leaving, the last grades completed, the reasons for leay- 
ing school, the best and least liked studes, the money earnings, 
the number of jobs held, methods of obtaining employment, the 
opinion of the boys about their jobs, thrift, present occupations, 
desired occupations, and a numbeg of other facts. The data for 
reasons for leaving school. confirm previous studies, showing 
that financial need operates only in from 10 per cent to 19 per 
cent of the cases. This investigation is a challenge to the teach- 
ers of the State of New York, in that the large majority of boys 
wish to desert the schools because they are not satisfied that 
they are learning worth while things. Another fact discovered 
is that there is no correlation between the studies liked or dis 
liked in the school and the present or desired occupations of the 
boys. Let no teacher claim, after this investigation, that school: 
are to prepare for life: they exist for some other purpose yet to 
be discovered, a purpose evidently unknown to the boys and 
perhaps unknown to the teachers as well. 





Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order. By John Graham 
Brooks. Macmillan Co., 1920. 


Vocational Guidance in industry, broadly considered, mus! 
take cognizance of labor movements and of the psychological 
background as revealed in the mind of the worker and the mind 
of the employer. Brooks’ treatment is fair, sane, judicial, for- 
ward-looking, comprehensive, and concrete. No idea held !) 
large numbers of workers should be too wild for teachers to give 
it a fair examination; and many radical proposals should be ex- 
amined by children as well, at least enough so that they can 
understand what the proposals are. Teachers, newspapers, 
parents, and others hide behind mountains of prejudices, the 
chief one of which is a prejudice for creating a next generation in 
the image of the present. Brooks examines many proposals ani 
shows their difficulties. He concludes that the educational effect 
of labor movements is their most important outcome. Striving 
through acts, many of which are uncouth, the workers recei\¢ 
the education which we as teachers have denied them. 





Teaching Home Economics. Py Anna M. Cooley and others 
Macmillan Co., 1919. 


There must exist somewhere a philosophy of home ec° 
nomics education which is not yet discovered. What is tle 
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niceance of the American home in American life, and have 
men something to contribute as well as women? This book 
nakes a beginning in the recognition of the part men can play 
1 making the home more successful. But a great deal of de- 
njled study is still needed. Measwhile, such books as this offer 
ssa compendium of present practice and advanced thought on 
he part of those engaged in the work. The place of the study 
n the school program, the organization of courses, the planning 
{ jessons, the equipment, selection of teachers, etc., are well 
mutlined. 


<1 





ocational Home-making Educat‘on. Edited by David Snedden. 
Columbia University, 1921. 


This book is written by a number of teachers who work out 
projects in food, clothing, hcuse care, laundry, child care, and 
miscellaneous home jobs, the latter including a problem of en- 
tertaining. It is well provided with problems and questions and 
contains an introduction by Professor Snedden in which he ex- 
pounds his ideas about the seriousness of vocational education. 





Women Professional Workers. I}y [Elizabeth Kemper Adams. 
Macmillan Co., 1921. 


It is interesting to comnare this book with “Careers for 
Women”, by Miss Filene. The present volume is carefully co- 
ordinated, being written by a single author, whereas “Miss 
Filene’s book has the advantage of statements from successful 
women themselves. Poth books are needed to tell the whole 
story. It is certain that successful workers are frequently 
prejudiced, one way or the othér, about their callings. Miss 
Adams’ book covers many fields which are not ordinarily con- 
cidered professional, but she pleads for a professional spirit in 
all of them; and this is certainly one of the purposes of the Vo- 
cational-Guidance movement. The book contains valuable in- 
troductory and concluding chapters on the general problems of 
women in work, There is a good reading list as well. In the 
studies themselves, Miss Adams has had the co-operation of 
many people, and every effort has been made to get the best 
mormation. It is a valuable book for high school girls as well 
as college students, and men, too, canigain from studying it. 
Miss Adams expresses the idea that in time to come it will not 
he necessary to have separate books for men and women. 
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Success Through Vccational Guidance. By James Mchinne 
and A. M. Simons. American School, 1922. 


This book was prepared for comprehensive use, and is used 
intensively in the Vocational Guidance Denartment oi the 
American School at Chicago. This school conducts correspon- 
dence courses and is making an attempt to put the necessary 
Vocational Guidance as a foundation under the vocational 
courses offered. It not only describes the occupations them. 
selves, but tells how to change from one occupation to another 
It is no doubt true, as recently stated by one of the authors, 
that the roads between occupations are fully as important, if not 
more important, then the stations themselves. The book is a 
valuable addition to the literature of occupations. 





Preparing for the World’s Work. By Isaac Doughton. Schiril) 


ner’s, 1922. 


This is one of the best of recent books for the younger chil- 
dren. It is adapted to grades from the fifth through the junior 
high school, but is especially written for sixth graders. It is 
full of the important social implications in Vocational Guidance, 
as some of the chapters will indicate: How People Help Us in 
Our Own Community; Our Helpers ‘2 Other Communities: 
How Communities Co-operate; Organizing for Better Service: 
Sacrifice and Service; How Boys and Girls Serve; etc. The 
emphasis is upon people, as it should be, and people as pro: 
ducers rather than consumers. The problems distribute! 
throughout the volume, “Things to Do and Talk About,” are 
excellent, and the book is very attractively printed. Mr. Dough- 
ton is a superintendent of schools in Pennsylvania, and has 
worked out his ideas in co-operation with state committees on 
civic education. 
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